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ENAMELS ON METAL 



Although the art of enameling on metal is of considerable antiquity, no 
attempt seems to have been made in the United States to apply colored glasses 
in a melted state to copper, previous to the nineteenth century. The first Ameri- 
can to enter into this business, so far as known, was Edwin Bishop, of Seventh 
Street above Poplar Street, Philadelphia. In the year 1842, Bishop exhibited 
in the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, several specimens of his enameling on 
metal, two of which are now in this Museum. One of them is a square plate 
measuring about 2J/2 x 3 inches, which is covered with a heavy, hard enamel of 
dark blue with fine white mottlings. The second example is a disc of copper 
2 l /% inches in diameter resembling in shape a watch dial, bearing an excellently 
painted group of flowers in natural colors on an opaque white ground, produced 
by melting white oxide of lead with glass. 
These are, probably, the oldest specimens 
of enamels of American workmanship that 
are known. 

In 1874 some curious experiments in 
enameling were conducted in New York, 
on a colossal scale. Mr. R. M. Hunt, a 
prominent architect, planned to reproduce 
on the front face of a four-story business 
building on Broadway some of the decora- 
tions of the famous Alhambra, from col- 
ored drawings prepared for the purpose. 
Mr. Edward Lycett, one of the foremost 
professional china painters of the day, was 
commissioned to paint the designs on large 
enameled iron plates furnished by the Scott 
Siddons Enameling Company of that city. 
The patterns were painted in ceramic col- 
ors, principally red and blue, outlined in 
black, and the plates, some of them meas- 
uring 3 x 6 feet, were successfully fired. This was the most extensive work 
in enameling and enamel painting, ever executed in this country. The corrod- 
ing action of the elements, however, in time disfigured the work, which was 
subsequently hidden under a heavy coating of paint. 

Enameling on metal has never been developed into an important manufac- 
ture in this country. A prominent firm in this business is the O'Hara Waltham 
Dial Company, of Waltham, Mass. Until recently, the productions of this 
company were principally watch dials, badges, meter plates and similar manu- 
factures. Of late, however, work of a higher order of merit has been pro- 
duced, such as jewel boxes and trays with pleasing designs printed in colors. 

The most artistic work of this character yet produced in this country, is that 
of Mr. Louis C. Tiffany, of New York, which introduces an entirely new style 
of enamel. Instead of being painted in flat colors, on a plain white ground of 
enamel, the decorations are formed by applying directly to the metal glass-like 
enamels of various colors. Usually the decorations appear in relief in the metal 
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Flowers Painted in Colors 

By Bishop, Philadelphia, 1842 
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itself and these are covered 
with enamels of appropri- 
ate colorings. The tones of 
color are particularly pleas- 
ing, being generally sub- 
dued and artistically com- 
bined. A fine example of 
Tiffany enamel is a circu- 
lar plate or tray, with raised 
figures of dragon flies and 
butterflies in the colors of 
nature, on an orange red 
ground. This piece, which 
is owned by the Museum, 
was purchased at the Paris 
Exposition of 1900. 

The collection of old 
English, French and Ger- 
man enamels in the Bloom- 
field Moore collection is 
particularly representative 
and valuable. Among the 
most interesting objects is 
a large series of snuff and 
patch boxes. The accom- 
panying illustration, which is used through the courtesy of "Old China," shows 
eight of these boxes. On the top row is a bird-shape snuff box, two rectangular 
snuff boxes with transfer printed decorations and a box with modeled figure and 
lid bearing a 
printed dragon 
design. On the 
lower line will be 
seen a box mod- 
eled in the shape 
of a chained bear, 
another represent- 
ing a tiger at- 
tacking a negro, 
a third in the 
form of a tur- 
baned head and a 
fourth represent- 
ing an apple. The 
boxes figured are 
English, made 
either at Batter- 
sea or Bilston be- 
tween 1750 and 
1800. 



ENAMELED METAL PLATE 

Relief and Outlined Designs in Colored Enamels 

By Louis C. Tiffany, 1900 




ENAMELED SNUFF BOXES 
English, Late Eighteenth Century 



